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judicious combinations of white and gray and violet, and the healing of a 
stricken soul 2 How the honesty of grief must shrink from this lie of ap- 
parent f orgetfulness 1 

Or must we insult nature by assuming that it is necessary to keep 
desolate memory true to its ta«k. Would the heart wander without sight 
of the sable garment? How otherwise can we bear to make public the 
most personal hurt humanity has to bear, — the one grief which intimately 
and only concerns one's self? We do not wear some peculiar mark to 
blazen forth suffering to our honor, or loss to our estate, or taint upon our 
morality. Yet society has much more to do with such misfortune than with 
our beloved dead. Why should we challenge the attention of the world to 
the one sorrow in which it has least interest ? 

Suppose we beg the question and allow that there is some occult har- 
mony between black and consolation. There are still exceptions to bo taken. 
Why must the widow and orphan be forced to choose a certain brand of 
cloth, a certain species of fur, a certain finish of ruche and lace ? Or why 
should what is eminently proper this season be uniit for last year or the 
next? And what of the intrusion of worldliness which the preparation of 
these "customary suits of solemn black" thrusts into the first moments of 
bereavement. Those few precious hours of communion left on earth, to be 
broken in upon by questions of fit and style, by suggestions of quality and 
modishness from persons to whom your anguish is matter of curiosity only 
or speculation ! What of the nervous depression from which so many sensi- 
tive natures suffer under the spiritual and material weight of those sombre 
trappings. What of cost — the matter of so little moment to the few, bub of 
such anxious stress to the many. The whims or weakness of the rich woman 
lays a bitter cross upon the already overburdened shoulders of her poorer sis- 
ter here ; for the robing which is but etiquette for the one, becomes enforced 
religious duty for the other. The laws of caste among the Hindoos are not 
more rigid than those which bind such observances on the class least able to 
conform to them. It adds new horror to the deathbed of poverty— this 
knowledge of the inexorable force which will oblige the wife to spend her 
last cent, or to pawn her scant household plenishing, for the black which 
must be worn until it drops away from dirt and age. 

To sum up in brief : the custom is outworn ; it is an anachronism in the 
nineteenth century. It is unchristian ; it clouds the spiritual significance of 
the resurrection with the ever-present expression of temporal loss. It is 
cruel ; it forces helpless and innocent people into action which entails priva- 
tion and unnecessary suffering. It is untruthful ; it makes false outward 
show of changes in sentiment. And it is essentially vulgar; for it presses 
private affairs upon public notice; it thrusts claims of fashion and frivolity 
upon a time which most greatly moves the heights and depths of being ; and 
it forces its superficial worldliness into the fiercest throes which can ever 
rend human nature. Why then do we still wear mourning ? 

Mart Elizabeth Blake. 



THE ENGLISH REPORTER. 
During a long and varied experience of newspaper work on both sides of 
the Atlantic, it has struck me that the American newspaper man, particu- 
larly the reporter, has a much more interesting and eventful career than the 
English reporter. Both are engaged in the collection of news, but the 
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methods adopted vary very considerably, and so does the training for the 
worli. As a rule, the English reporter comes to the worlc earlier than the 
American. He begins his life as early as sixteen or seventeen years o£ age, in 
fact, at as early an age as he would be allowed without detriment to his 
morals to attend the poUce court and sit out the cases which come before the 
magistrates. The English reporter always begins his career in the police 
courts, thu3 reversing the order observed in American newspaper offices, 
where police work is usually assigned to the more experienced men. Our re- 
porters are very largely drawn from the composing rooms of small country 
offices. University graduates seldom become reporters in England ; they do 
not go in for press worli to anything like the extent they do in America. 
When thoy do take up newspaper work they are usually over twenty-three 
years of age ; most of them have some influence behind them, and secure 
positions as sub-editors— copy readers as they would be called in America — 
or as secretaries and general factotums to editors. They thus obtain their 
start in jourualisn without going through the training and experience, both 
of work and life, which fall to t'.ie lot of the reporter. I have a wide ac- 
quaintance with newspaper men of all ranks and grades la London and in 
our large provincial towns, and cannot call to mind half a dozen University 
men on the press who bsgan their careers as reporters. In fact, the number 
of university men finding positioas on English newspapers is not at all 
large ; as outside contributors or free lances, very many men of this class 
add something to their own incomes. 

Twoof our LoiidDn morning newspapers — the Times a,nA the Morning 
Post ; two of our evening papers — the St. James's Gazette and the Poll Mall 
Gazette, and in the provinces, one paper in Manchester, one in Sheffield, and 
another in Bristol are edited by university graduates. In these three pro 
vincial cases, the editors went straight from the university to the editorial 
chair, owing to the fact that the positions had bean held open for them, 
their fathers or some near relatives having been the owners of the papers. 
Until within eighteen months only two London daily journals were edited by 
university men— che rim«s a,ndithei Morning Post. Neither Mr. Stead who 
edited the Pall Mall Gazette, nor Mr. Frederic Greenwood, who edited the 
St. James's Gazette, Is a University man. But when Mr. Stead left the Pall 
Mall Gazette to establish the Review of Reviews, he was succeeded by a uni- 
versity graduate, and the same thing happened when Mr. Frederic Green- 
wood resigned the editorial chair of the St. James's Gazette. The university 
men actively associated with the London daily press can almost be counted 
on one's fingers, and as a general thing the London press still recruits its stail" 
men from among those who have begun life either in the composing room or 
with the city editor. 

Stenography is the key to a commencing position on almost any English 
newspaper, a fact which In Itself accounts for much of the dulness and 
sameness of our journals when contrasted with those of America, where 
stenography is at a discount, and little room is found for a reporter who 
relies solely upon his ability to take down a speech in shorthand and write 
it out for the compositor with fair speed and accuracy. There are hundreds 
of reporters on the London and provincial daily and weekly newspaper 
press who have been trained after the English fashion, and who, if they 
were transplanted to America, would not get a second assignment from a 
city editor on any enterprising paper. The training these men have had 
in England would be worse than useless to them in America. There is such 
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a sameness in the way of doing Englisli reporting that the English training, 
in five cases out of six, knocks all the individuality out of young men, and 
keeps them hopelessly down to the level of the mere shorthand writer. 
Any American visiting London who has attended a meeting at St. James's 
Hall or at the Holborn Town Hall, will have been struck with this on read- 
ing the reports in the morning papers the next day. The introductory sen- 
tences seldom vary except in a few verbal details, and then come the short- 
hand writer's summaries of the chairman's speech and of those of the sub- 
sequent speakers. In none of the reports is there any attempt to describe 
the meeting or the spirit which actuated and characterized it. The ordinary 
London reporter does not regard this as within his duty. If he is instructed 
to do a column report of the meeting, he relies upon his shorthand notes for 
every line of it after he has stated, in a short and stereotyped introduction, 
where the meeting w?ks held, what It was called for, who was In the chair 
and how many people attended. 

The same style of work characterizes all our newspapers, from the 
Times's report of a St. James's Hall meeting in London to the report in the 
Little Peddlington Gazette of the meeting held in the Little Peddlington 
Town Hall. If he is safe as regards his shorthand, the reporter who has 
done the Little Peddlington meeting for his paper can do the St. James's 
Hall meeting for the Times, or take a turn in the Pi-ess Gallery of the House 
of Commons. His shorthand, however, must be unimpeachable, as the 
speakers themselves will complain of any inaccuracies that may have crept 
into the report of their speeches. This constitutes almost the whole train- 
ing of the English reporter. If some daring reporter on an English paper, 
happening to possess some individuality, were to strike out in a different 
line, he would be snubbed and in all probability called upon to write out an- 
other report after the time-honored and stereotyped fashion. 

In America, I have frequently heard people say that they never saw an 
old reporter, and express wonder as to what became of reporters after they 
reached thirty-five or forty years of age. No one who knows Fleet Street In- 
timately would make such a remark concerning English reporters. There 
are hundreds of men in London and all over England between fifty and sixty- 
five years of age, who are still at work as reporters, and are turning in their 
copy exactly as they did thirty or forty years ago, when they were sent to do 
their first "turn" at the Police Court, or to attend their first meeting of the 
Town Council. By this time they are no doubt more adept at their work 
but the work itself is characterized by no more individuality or originality 
than their very earliest efTorts. Men of this class, even when not advanced 
in years, would be hopeless failures in America. Many of them have never 
in their lives turned in a special, or written an account of anything to which 
they were not assigned, and would be all at sea if their stenography were 
no longer available. They could not comprehend the dictum of the Chicago 
city editor, who instructs new members of his staff that any incident in the 
street which causes twenty people to pause to see what is going on, is, if 
neatly handled, good enough for a news item. They know nothing of 
" scoops " or " exclusives ; " they are ignorant of the pleasurable intoxication 
arising from a really good scoop, and alike also of the wrath of the city 
editor and the gloom and depression which follow being scooped. If Eng- 
lish reporters of this type were put on the unassigned list on an American 
paper, and told to turn in specials to be paid on space, they would not earn 
their car fares. 
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The life of reporters in London is much easier-going than in New York or 
Boston, and needs far less alertness and brains ; but there is not half the ad- 
venture connected with it that there was even twenty-five years ago. Now- 
adays the ordinary reporters are seldom sent beyond the city limits. All 
the papers take the services of the press association and of kindred news- 
gathering organizations, and thereby cut off their own staffs from the travel 
and incident which they enjoyed in the days when telegraphy was in its in- 
fancy and each newspaper sent Its own men up and down the country. 
When Parliament is out of session, there are many men attached to the 
London morning papers whose day's work is represented by a twenty line 
paragraph. The interview is being gradually adopted In London, and, to 
some small extent, it is introducing a little more incident into the work of 
newspaper reporters. We have not yet gone the length of sending a reporter 
to a manufacturer or a merchant to ask whether it is true that his notes 
have been stopped at the bank, as It was once my fate to do in St. Louis. 
But we are moving in that direction. A week or two ago, the Globe sent a 
reporter to ask the managing editor of the Daily Telegraph whether it was 
true that this paper was about to desert the Unionist cause. That was 
rather a domestic question, and so were those which a few days later were 
put to Messrs. Ingram Bros., of the Illustrated London News, who were 
asked by the interviewer whether it was true that their mother, an old lady 
of 80, was about to marry Sir Edward Watkin, iil. P., the Jay Gould of the 
English railway system, who is 74 years of age. 

There is not nearly so much esprit de corps among the English report- 
ers attached to the same journal as there is in America. The newspaper offi- 
ces in London have no large halls in which the reporters meet the city 
editors, write out their copy, and associate with one another. Keport6rs on 
the same stail frequently do not see each other for weeks together. The 
instructions as to assignments are sent to reporters by mail, and all that is 
necessary is that the work should reach the olHce in reasonable time. The 
men write out their copy at home or at their clubs, send it in by messenger, 
and sometimes do not themselves go near the office from one pay day to an- 
other. Nor is there anything like the same loyalty to work and to paper 
among English reporters as there is among American. " The Manchester 
Guardian does not want zeal, it wants a column," is a remark attributed to 
one of the London reporters of that journal, who, while attending a meeting 
at Westminster, was apprised that another meeting of great importance to 
his paper had been unexpectedly called in an adjoining room. The reporter 
had been instructed to do a column of the meeting he was at, and it was no 
concern of his if another meeting of equal importance was missed altogether. 
It has been said of another well-known journalist, who is now an editor, 
that in his reporting days, if he had been returning from a trivial meeting 
at the Mansion House, and had noticed on his way to Fleet Street that St. 
Paul's Cathedral was on fire, he would not have thought of apprising the 
city editor of the fact. 

Edwabd Pohritt. 

EAILWAT SAFETY APPLIANCES.* 
The publication of statistics giving the numbei of casualties to em- 
ployees In railway service has led to a demand for legislation to compel the 

• See in The North American Review for February, 1892, the artlelea ''A Year of 
Railroad Accidents." by Col. H. G. Prout, and "A Perilous Business and the Rem- 
edy," by the Hon. H. C. Lodge 



